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as a philter to excite the tender emotions of love. The 
genial widower tells us in his diary that Mrs. Ruggles, the 
object of his famous unsuccessful suit, " made some difficul- 
ty to accept an election sermon lest it should be some obli- 
gation on her." But the appetite for them seems to have 
grown, for later she took, apparently without resistance, 
" Mr. Moody's election sermon, marbled, with her name 
writ in it." Unfortunately the sermons came but once a 
year. Mrs. Ruggles could hardly have resisted the frequent 
repetition of such blandishments. 



NEW STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Short History of English Literature. By George Saintsburv. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. $1.50. 

English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman Conquest. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. $1.50. 

Of these two excellent books the former dismisses in thirty- 
seven pages what the latter treats in a volume. Moreover, 
admiring critics of Mr Saintsburv, and the present writer 
counts himself of that company, must admit that these thirty- 
seven pages are decidedly the least satisfactory of the whole 
eight hundred that make up this brilliant and original survey 
of a subject that seems almost beyond the research of a sin- 
gle lifetime. It is natural, therefore, that we should speak 
first of Mr. Brooke's volume, which seems to range itself 
naturally in the series with Mr. Saintsbury's "Elizabethan" 
and "Ninteenth Century Literature" and Mr. Gosse's "Lit- 
erature of the Eighteenth Century." 

The title will suggest what the author avows : that the book, 
up to page 211, is a recasting and reduction by about two- 
thirds of the author's "History of Early English Literature" of 
1892, which was noticed in the first volume of this Review. 
The work has gained much by condensation and still more 
by the six intervening y ea rs of study. Its judgments are 
more independent, and often more judicious, especially in 
the attribution of authorship, and it has attained almost 
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entire consistency in the spelling of proper names. It 
measures more accurately the part of each race in the 
upbuilding of English literature. Indeed, we should 
regard the first chapter of the new book on the re- 
lation of early Britain to English literature as one of 
the most suggestive studies in racial psychology that we 
know. Even the Neolithic peoples have left traces in the 
folklore and attitude toward nature of the Brythons and 
Goidels, whose own nature, modified by Roman civilization 
and Christianity, exercised a noteworthy influence especially 
on the North of England, whence the peculiar character of 
its poetry. 

The wholly new part of the book, from page 212 to 307, 
gives an excellent account of the literary aspirations, achieve- 
ments, and disappointments of King Alfred and of the rapid 
decay of poetry and the brief revival of prose, some seventy 
years before the Conquest. Alfred, he thinks, had no orig- 
inality as a worker in literature, no creative power, but he 
was a good receiver and reproducer of knowledge, and his 
style is original and effective, simple and agreeable. He 
wished, above all, to be clear and useful, but he was animated 
and warmed throughout by a deep feeling for his people. 
Yet the time was not ripe for him, and we feel that a sad- 
ness creeps over his literary work toward the close. Com- 
mendable is the brief account of Elfric and the homilists, in 
chapter 17, and the few thoughtful pages at the close of the 
same chapter on the compound nature of English literature 
are worthy of careful attention. Not the least attractive fea- 
tures of the book are the appendix of metrical translations 
from the Anglo-Saxon and the useful bibliography. 

Coming now to Mr. Saintsbury's book, what shall we say 
save that he has most creditably attempted a task that no 
man will ever wholly accomplish? A diligent reader may 
have first-hand knowledge of all significant English writing 
from Finnsburg to Swinburne. It is conceivable that he 
may even have a critical opinion of it. But it is impossible 
that he can bring to his aid the apparatus of special study 
that has gathered about each period and author. Shall we 
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then resign ourselves to composite histories of literature like 
the huge volumes of Petit de Julleville's undertaking in 
France that already "lies stretching manj? a rood" on our 
shelves; or, shall we, for the sake of unity of impression, 
forego the minute accuracy of a meticulous scholarship? 
For my part, I prefer to cast my lot with Mr. Saintsbury. I 
think he is mistaken more than once. Occasionally I am 
almost sure that I catch him in an error of fact or date ; but 
it is a refreshment to be rid of the composite photograph in 
criticism, to read opinions that come fresh from the reading 
of the works they criticise, not filtered through the recollec- 
tion of what one is supposed to think if he will pose as a 
safe guide. Mr. Saintsbury is always himself through all 
these eight hundred well-filled pages, and we have found 
him not always infallible, but alwaj^s most genial and excel- 
lent company. B. W. W. 



A NEW VIEW OF LITERATURE. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdinand Bru- 
netiere, of the French Academy. Authorized translation by Ralph Der- 
echef. New York: Crowell. $2. 

A new manual, not merely a recasting of old material, but 
a book on a wholly new plan, from a new point of view, 
with new aims and new incentives to study — such is M. Bru- 
netiere's treatise, epoch-making last year in France, and full 
of valuable lessons for American teachers and students also. 
The English edition differs slightiy from the French. We 
will consider first the differences, that we may then speak of 
both versions together. On the whole we think most students 
will prefer the English form. It is, to be sure, somewhat 
more expensive, but the typography is clearer; and, though 
we miss something of the vivacity of the French style, the 
translation is generally accurate. Then, too, this translation 
has the advantage of numerous portraits, including that of 
the author, and more than all it has a special " Preface to 
the English Edition," in which M. Brunetiere defines his 
theory of literary evolution. 



